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ABSTRACT 

Two studies using the same texts and procedures but 
different experimental designs (1) evaluated an instrument designed 
to identify children who overrely on their prior knowledge in the 
interpretation of written text, and (2) investigated how degree of 
congruency of information interacts with degree of txplicitness and 
level of staging to affect the comprehension of middle-grade 
children. The subjects of the first experiment, 164 fifth and sixth 
graders, read four types of «hort texts, each of which contained two 
pieces of target information, one judged congruent with their prior 
knowledge and one judged incongruent, presented implicitly or 
explicitly at a different stage of the text. Although the reliability 
of the scores was low, the results did seem to isolate a group of 
children that used a non accommodating strategy when confronted with 
incongruent information. Subjects of the second experiment were 145 
fourth and seventh graders from the same school who had answered 
questions without texts previously as a check on the congruency of 
the target information in the texts. Although this study's 
finding — that incongruent information was more difficult for both 
grade levels-* cannot be interpreted with confidence, the data were 
consistent with the hypothesis that incongruent information is more 
difficult to process as a result of prior knowledge sources 
conflicting with sources in the text. This finding has implications 
for judging the difficulty level of texts presented to children. 
(JL) 
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Abstract 



Two studies v«re conducttd thst Inv^stlgatsd congruency of tsxt 
information with prior knovledgt as a factor in the reading compre- 
htnsion of aiddlt gradt chlldrm. In both studies children read 
texts containing both congruent and incongnient infoniation. New 
infomation that contradicted comn beliefs of children similar 
to the subjects of the study vas labelled Incongnient information 
while new Information similar to the prior knowledge of the children 
was labelled congruent. 

The purpose of the first study was to develop an instrument to 
identify fifth and sixth-grade children who overrely on prior know^ 
ledge In their compr^ensioo of text. Large differences betwviea 
coaprehensloQ scores for congruent and Incongruent Information were 
considered an Indication of the use of a strategy of overrellance on 
prior knowledge. A group was identified that found congruent Infor- 
mation much easier than Incongnient 1*^ formation. Althou^ many of 
the differsDcea found could be attributed to chance factors, simi- 
larities among the children In the group suggested that part of the 
variance of the difference score might ba attributable to special 
difficulty that these children experienced with Incongruent information. 

The purpose of the second study was to investigate how degree of 
congruency Interacts with degree of explicitness and level of staging 
of information to affect the reading comprehension of fourth and 
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Mvcnch graders. Texti containing both lncongru«nt and congruent 
information war* prasantad in explicit and Implicit varaiona with 
Incongruant infomation ataged either high or low in the texta. 

Incongruent infomation waa found to be more difficult than 
congruent Informatioo for children in both gradea. Explicitneaa of 
congruent Inforaation oada no difference to fourth gradera, but incon- 
gruant Information waa more difficult when it waa implicit. In Grade 
7, both klnda of information were affected by the degree of explicit- 
neaa, ao that Implicitneaa of Incongnient information preaented no 
apecial difficulty. Staging had no effect in either grade. 



CONGRUENCE OF PRIOR KNOWLEDGE AND TEXT INFORMATION AS A FACTOR 
IN THE READING COMPREHENSION OF MIDDLE^RADE CHILDREN 
Kathtrlnt MarU, and Walttr H. MacGlnltle 

;n the pMt, rea««rch«ri In tht fit Id of Ittrnlng dliabllltl«a 
have iwinly bt«n conctrntd with dttermlnlng factors that aay b« 
rtspons^iblt for difficulty in decoding. Thtrt is now d«v«loping an 
Intarast in tha ralatioo batvaan laaming diaabilitias and difficul- 
tiaa in raading coq)rchansioQ (a,g., Uaavar, 1978; Waavar & Dickinson, 

1979) . Past raaaarch in laaming disabilitias has sought to dafina 
auch disabilitias on the baaia of daficiancias in basic processes 
(e.g., Johtiaon 4 Myklabuat, 1967) or neurological differences (e.g., 
Mattis, French, & Rapin, 1975). Recent vork has begun to focus on 
the role of text processing strategies (a.g. , Maria & MacGinitia, 

1980) . Tha focua on strataflea has bean stimulated by a growing 
appreciation of the complexity and Interactive nature of the reading 
process. 

Several theorists (e.g., RuMlhart, 1977; Kintsch, 1979) have 
devised nodals of the interactive processing in reading. Earlier 
models, like that of Gough (1972), suggested that understanding a 
text resulted from tha reader' a progression through a hierarchy of 
procasaea, from identifying features to the recognition of letters 
and words and finally to a processing of sentences and text. Inter- 
active models view readers as engaging in parallel processing at 
many levels at the same time. In theae models, processing moves in 
two directions: bottom-up, ea in the earlier models, and alao top- 



dowQt 00 that knowing vhat tht •tory la about and Idtntlfying lettara 
In a word contrlbuta alaultanaoualy to tha Idantlflcatlon of a particu- 
lar word. In an luportant aanaa, thla sora aophlatlcatad undoratanding 
of raadlng blura tha dlatlnctlon batwaan dacodlng and conprahanalon» 
alnca aach la aaan aa Intaractlng with tha othar« 

Klntach*a (1979) Intaractlva modal aaaumaa tha procaaaaa of word 
Idantlflcatlon, accaaa of word aaanlnga, and ayn tactic analyala aa 
botto»-up procaaaaa going on at tha aav tlM aa top-down procaaaaa. 
Top-doim procaaaaa ara baaad on factora Ilka tha raadar*a goal for 
raadlng, hla world knowladga and tha achanata that a true tun tha taxt. 
Thaaa top-down procaaaaa ara axtraiaaly Important , bacauaa uaually a 
hlghar-laval procaaa will aaka a daclalon aa to tha particular maanlng 
to ba ancodad on tha baala of contaxt long bafora lowar-laval analyaaa 
ara coqilatad (Klntach, 1977; Karalan-Wllaon & Mlah, 1978). 

Tha Intaractlva natura of tha raadlng procaaa and tha lljaltad 
capacity of maaory forca raadara to allocata thair raaourcaa or, in 
othar worda, prograa thair procaaaing. Thla prograamlng involvaa tha 
uaa of particular atratagiaa, ao that a raadlng problam nay raault 
from ualng n Inappropriata atratagy for a particular raadlng taak. 
It la poaaibla that in aoaa children a deficit in baaic procaaaing 
nay laad to tha uaa of an Inappropriata atratagy. On tha othar hand, 
a raadar aay uaa a atratagy that la not ordinarily optimal for a par- 
ticular taak but that companaataa aooiawhat for a baaic procaaaing 
deficit. 



Tht ultlutt goal of cht Identification of cautM of dUtbllltlea 
In rtadlng ptrforaanct l« to suggtst nethods of rtmtdUtlon to improve 
thet performance. Remedial programs designed to Improve deficits in 
basic processing (e.g., Prostlg & Home, 1964) have generally improved 
performance in the tasks presumed to require the particular type of 
processl£.g (e.g., figure ground perception) but have not Improved 
reading performance (Hammlll ( Bartel, 1975). The strategies a 
reader -ses are more directly related to the reading process. There- 
fore, a search for causation at this more proximate level may be 
more useful In designing procedures to Improve reading performance. 

The work of Splro and his associates at the Center for the Study 
of Reading (Splro, 1979, 1980; Splro and Smith, in press; Splro & 
Tlrre» 1980) has involved the classlflcatloa of poor readers in terw 
of the strategies they use in reading comprehension. It is important 
to note that Splro 's classification is a classification of poor readers. 
It is difficult to classify good readers according to the strategies 
they use, because there is evidence that they are flexible and adjust 
their strategy to fit the particular reading task (Frederlksen, 1975). 
It appears that poor readers are less likely to do this but may use a 
particular strategy whether it is task appropriate or not. 

Splro (1979) argues for a two- tiered approach to individual dif- 
ferences In reading comprehension. One tier involves the component 
skills in comprehension; the other is concerned with the manifestation 
of skill deficiencies in reading comprehension style. Confronted with 



a ftklll daflcltacy, cvo opcloas art availablt Co rtadtrs. Thty may 
p«rMvtr« in thm problta arM or thay uy ahlft procasslng rtsourcaa 
in u tffort to coapanaatt for tha problaa. For axaapla, chart art 
rtadara who dacoda laborioualy but paraavart with thair dacoding 
afforta. Givan tha liMltation on InforBatioD procaaaing capacity, 
thia bahavior aay produca a "bottlanack** in tha ayataa (Parfatti 
4 Laagold, 1978). Tha raault aay ba that hi^ar-*ordar, aora knovladga- 
baaad procaaaaa, wUl not ba utiliaad. On tha othar hand, raadara who 
dacoda laborioualy aay prtftr to avoid tha dacoding taaka and raly on 
prior knowladga to guaaa what la likaly to occur in tha taxt. In 
othar worda, tha aaaa daficiancy say laad to aithar a taxt-baaad or 
a knovladga-baaad coaprahanaion atyla. 

Spiro (1979) haa found avldanca to aupport tha vlav that poor 
rtadara tand to ovar-rtly aithar on top-down (knowladgt-baaad) or 
botto^i^ (taxt*baaad) procaaaing. Tha individual poor raadar, how- 
tvtr, doaa not ovtr-raly on top-down procaaaing at ona tiaa and ovar- 
raly on bottoa-*up procaaaing at anothar tlM (Splro 4 Salth, in prtaa). 
Tha poor raadar vbo ovtr-rallaa on bottoa-up procaaaing haa difficulty 
aaalng bayond tha datalla to tha total aaanlng. Tha poor raadar who 
ovar*raliaa on top-down procaaaing dacidaa what tha paaaaga la about 
and ignoraa datalla that alght diaconfira hia hypothaaia. 

Spiro (1979, 1980) la ona of tha faw Invtatigatora to auggaat 
that uaing ona* a prior knowladga could Intarfera with coaprahanaion. 
Hoat raaaarchtra (a.g., Paaraon, 1979; Bowtr, Black, and Turner, 1979) 



hav« focuMd on thm laportanct of prior knovltdgt u an aid to und«r- 
sCMdlng rtthtr than a sourct of lnt«rf«rtnc«. Prior knovltdgt it 
lH)orttnt btctutt it it ntcttttry for inftrtncing. Thtrt it tvidtnct 
thtt inftrtncing it uttd sort In tht coaprthtntioo of ttxt thtn htd 
prtvloutly bttn rtcognlxtd (Cltrk 4 Cltrk, 1977; Nix, 1977). Many 
tiatt, Inftrtnctt art abtoluttly ntctttary in ordtr to undtrtttnd a 
pattagt at all. Thttt inftrtnctt havt bttn rtftrrtd to at logical 
(Warrtn, Nicholat, 4 Trabatto, 1979) or tnabling inftrtnctt (Hildyard 
4 01toQ» 1978). ETtn in cattt whtrt inftrtnctt art not ntctttary 
to Mkt tht ttxt cohtrtnt, thty aty ttrvt to inttantiatt tht Infora- 
at ion coocrtttly (Andtrton 4 Ortony, 1975) or allow tht rtadtr to 
procttt tht ttxt to a dttptr Itvtl (Craik 4 Lockhart, 1972) and thut 
ttrvt at an aid to ataory. 

StTtrtl s^uditt dont with poor rtadtrt (Harthtll 4 Clock, 1977- 
1978; Titmty, Bridgt. 4 Ctra, 1978-1979; Mavtr 4 Dickintoo, 1979) 
foind that tht poor rtadtrt atdt utt of thtlr prior knovltdgt at tvl- 
dtnctd by a tubtttntial momt of inftrtncing in thtir rtcallt. Wtavtr 
and DickintoQ (1979) cattgorlxtd inftrtnctt tt tithtr Mjor or ainor. 
In Mjor inftrtnctt tntirt ttnttnctt vtrt addtd or rtplactd whilt in 
Binor inftrtnctt only vordt or phrattt vtrt chtngtd. Tht rtcallt of 
tht poor rtadtrt in tht Utavtr and Dickinton ttudy con taint d sort ujor 
inftrtnctt thtn tht rtcallt of tht notval rtadtrt. 

Othtr ttuditt that havt analystd tht naturt of inftrtnct havt 
foimd that colltgt-agt poor rtadort do aakt Inftrtnctt fro« what thty 
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nad but chac chtlr Inftrtncts dlfftr froa choM of good readers. 
Tltroty, Brldgt, and Cara (1978-1979), ualng Fradtrlksan* • (1977) 
TaxonoBy of Taxt-Baaad Infarancas, found thac all raadars angaga In 
a substantial aaount of inferential processing, although good readers 
Include aore explicit and Inferred Information In free and probed 
recall. The inferences aada by the poor readers tended to substi- 
tute superordlnate concepts for subordinate concepts, vhlch contri- 
buted to the lack of specificity In their recalls. Cood readers 
tended to sake sore cauaal and conditional Inferences. College-age 
students defined aa not so fluent readers In a study by Marshall and 
Clock (1977-1978) also did a substantial amount of Inferenclng, vhlch, 
on some occasions, resulted In recalla that vere contradictory to the 
text. Theaa studies suggest that many poor readers do uae Inferences 
to construct meaning from text but that they may uae prior knowledge 
som ew hat differently than good readers In this proceaa. 

The Interactive coapenaatory model (Splro, 1979; Stanovlch, 1980) 
may provide an explanation for this conclusion. It Is true that every 
reader muat be able to relate the text Information to his prior knoi^ 
ledge in some way. However, interactive models of reading (Rumalhart, 
1977; Kintsch, 1978; Stanovlch, 1980) suggest that It Is the taak of 
the reader to balance input from other levels of processing such aa 
orthography, syntax, and text stnicture with hla prior knowledge. 
The reader muat know when and how to uae prior knowledge to Interpret 
text. Tvm nature of the relationahip between text information and 
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prior knovltdge can be ont of slallarlCy or one of difference. In 
Chle paper, text Infometloa eialler to the iaformetlon In the reader's 
prior knovledge will be labeled congruent Information, and text Informa* 
tloQ that la different from the reader's prior knowledge will be labeled 
incongruent inforaatlon. 

The Might given to prior knowledge In the Interactive processing 
of inforaatlon should differ according to the nature of the lafomatlon. 
Relying on prior krcwledge to process congruent Information would be 
efficient. Deficiencies In other knowledge sources such as word recog-^ 
nltlon and linguistic ability would be masked, since all knowledge 
sources would be working together. In fact, this lack of conflict 
between knowledge sources s)iould make congruent Information easier to 
process than incongruent Information for all children. One of the 
studies described below provided a tee t^ of this hypothesis. 

On the other hand, one of the main reasons for learning to read 
Is so that one can reed to acquire new Information « At times, this 
new Information may conflict with the reader's prior knowledge. Re* 
solving this conflict so that one's schema can accommodate the new 
Inccngruent Information seems to Involve giving «iore weight to textual 
cues than to one's prior knowledge. Thus, we hypotheslaed that chll* 
dren who over-*rely on prior knowledge do not accomisodate their schemata 
to this new Information and so may be distinguished, by differences In 
their ability to comprehend congrue;at and Incongruent Information. 

Numerous studies (e.g., Guzak, 1$72; Klntsch, 1974; Goetz, 1977) 
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h«v« fomd explicit inforaetion easier to comprehend than implicit 
Information, Yet In an informal study that was preliminary to the 
studies reported here (Maria & MacGlnitie, 1980), congruency of 
Information appeared to affect the children studied more than did 
explicitness of the Information, 

Although ve must all use what we already know to help us under- 
stand what we read, Bob row and Norman (1975) have suggested that the 
efficient processor is one yitio focuses on the unexpected and processes 
the expected superficially. There is evidence that efficient readers 
do process expected Information superficially (Spiro & Esposito, 1977), 
The poor readers who were the focus of the preliminary study did not. 
It appeared that they assimilatmd the new Information to their prior 
knowledge jchema but failed to accooBodate their schema to the new 
Information. Thus these children can be described as using a non- 
accoimwdating strategy (Maria & MacGinitie, 1980), 

Children who make use of this non-accommodating strategy do not 
seem to learn well from written language. They are disabled in the 
comprehension of written language when the text contains new information. 
Yet they do learn. The fact that they are of adequate intelligence and 
can learn Information presented orally In class by their teachers is 
evidence of this. In addition, they do not appear to have any overt 
language problems, and they appear to be more verbal than other poor 
readers. 

In the preliminary investigation, the Information, Similarities, 
Vocabulary, and Comprehension subtests of the WISC-R were administered 

erJc Li 
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to several of the subjects who used a non-accoBDodsting strategy. All 
these children scored at least average range or higher on these verbal 
subtests of the WISC-R (Kaufman, 1979). 

On Intelligence tests such as the WISC-R, previously acquired 
knowledge and ability to apply that knowledge is sampled by asking the 
child short oral questions that the child also responds to orally. 
The child is asked questions on the Information subtest like, "Why 
does oil float on water?"; questions on the Slailarties subtest like, 
"How are beer aad wine alike?"; questions on the Vocabulary subtest 
like, "What docs no nsense mean?"; and questions on the Comprehension 
subtest like, "Why are criminals locked up?" Most of these questions 
could be answered by children who are alert to the world around them, 
able to acquire knowledge by means of oral language, and able to make 
use of that knowledge. 

Another finding in the Weaver and Dickinson (1979) study may help 
account for the difficulty these chUdren have in learning from written 
language. Weaver and Dickinson suggested that the problem of the poor 
readers they had studied ml^t be due to a lack of balance between 
their use of certain linguist c cues called cohesive markers and their 
use of prior knowledge. Cohesive markers were defined by Halllday and 
Hasan (1976) as words that signal relationships between sentences and 
even paragraphs. These words include pronouns, conjunctions, time 
words like then or later , place terms like here and there as w«ll as 
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mmy ochtrs. Muy of Chese markers are delcclc terms that force the 
child to take account of the framework set by the text. Cohesive 
markers were apparently not salient for poor readers studied by Weaver 
and Dickinson (1979) » for they remenibered and Introduced relatively 
few of these maiicers In trying to recall a text. It Is likely that 
cohesive markers and deictic terms » as well as other structural ele- 
ments» are more Important In written language where there Is a lack 
of shared extrallngxilstlc context between the writer and the reader 
and where the task of the reader Is to get the Ideational meaning more 
than the personal meaning (Ulldyard & 01son» 1978), Thus» more subtle 
linguistic problems odght affect comprehension of the more complex 
written language by these children and cause them to over- rely on an 
alternate knowledge source* l,e,» rely on prior knowledge, 

Kany of the texts used In the preliminary Investigation made 
extmslve use of c^eslve markers and other deictic terms in "explic- 
itly** stating Information, Such supposedly explicit Information would 
be difficult for children who fall to take account of these linguistic 
cues. 

Some of these texts also stated congruent Information at the 
outset of the text with Incongruent Information coming later In the 
text. To put It another way» congruent Information was staged high 
and Incongruent information was staged low. Clements (1979) has sug* 
gested that the level of staging of a piece of Information depends on 
the position at which It Is Introduced In the text» whether It is old 
or new Information, and whether It Is coordinated or subordinated to 
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a previous topic. H« found evidence thet information staged higher 
In the text is comprehended and recalled better than information 
staged lover In the text. 

A study by Klnmsl (1981) was consistent with the Clements (1979) 
results. Klmmel found that some poor readers form an Interpretation 
of the eaily portion of a text and try to interpret all subsequent 
text in conformity with the Initial Interpretation. These poor 
readers also use a non- accommodating strategy. In this case, over- 
relying on their prior knowledge of text structure rather than te.^t 
content. 

In order to show that It Is the congruency of the informatlcm 
that affects the group of poor readers discussed here. It will event- 
ually be necessary to demonstrate that this effect Is not sluiply 
another example of Inflexible processing studied by Klmmel (1981). 
There Is evidence that when normal readers have heightened interest 
In, or very strong feelings about, some part of the text message, 
the effect of staging will not be evident in their recalls (Clements, 
1979). If some poor readers focus on what they already know, regard- 
less of where it is staged in the text, this congruent information 
will be more salient for them than incongruent information. If they 
are over- relying on their prior knowledge, then incongruent information 
should be more difficult even when it is staged higher in the text. 

The present paper reports on two investigations. The primary 
purpose of Experiment I was to evaluate an instrument designed to 
identify children who over-rely on their prior knowledge in the inter- 
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precaclon of wrlcten text—children who use e aon-accommodetlng 
•tretegy. The prlaAry purpose of Experlaent II vss to investigate 
hov degree of congruency of the Information Interacts with degree 
of expllcltness and level of staging to affect the comprehension 
of middle-grade children. 

Experiment I 

Method 

Subjects . The subjects were 164 students in the fifth and 
sixth grades of a suburban parochial school near New York City. 
They were all from middle class families with lOZ black and only 
five children for whom English was a second language. Students 
from these grades were selected to allow for comparisons between 
the results of this study and those of the Klmnel (1981) study 
that used the same subjects. 

Standardized test scores on the SRA Achievement Te^ts, Levels 
E and F, Form 2» given to the children two months previous to the 
study^ were available as well as IQ scores on the Otls-Lennon Mental 
AbUlty Test, Elementary Uvel II, Form J. Children In the fifth 
grade had taken the Otls-Lennon Mental Ability Test several months 
previously. The IQ scores of the sixth-grade children were from 
the test given the previous year. 
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Mattrlali , Tvrenty-eight expository texts were constructed, 
Esch text WAS about 150 words long end coocemed a topic from either 
science or social studies. An overriding concern In the construction 
of these texts was their naturalness. Every attempt was made to con- 
struct texts that might well be found In a middle grade textbook. 
Every effort was also made to use words that were familiar to the 
children and that posed few decoding problems. Each text was con- 
structed around two pieces of target information. Both pieces of 
InfotmatlM w»re Judged likely to be new information to children of 
this age. Ode new piece of information was Judged to be congnient 
with the children's prior knowledge schemata for the topics of the 
P»^»t^»ph- This piece of information was designated congrtient in for- 
fatlm. The other piece of information was assumed to contradict 
some information in the children's prior knowledge schemata. This 
piece of information was designated j ncongnKOat information . In some 
texts, both pieces of target information were explicitly stated while 
in others they were only implied. 

The texts consisted of two or three paragraphs. In some texts 
die incongruMt information was staged high (Clements, 1979), i.e.. 
contained in the first paragraph, and the congruent information was 
staged low, i.e., contained in the second or third paragraph. In 
other texts this situation was reversed. 
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ThftM nanlpulaciona resulted In four different types of texts. 
Descriptions of four types of texts and an example of each type are 
given beloy. In the exaaple, It was assuoed that the Information 
that gasoline is derived from once^living organisms is not consistent 
with the children's perception of gasoline as a non-living chemical 
liquid used to power cars. 

1. A text in which the target Information was explicitly statedi 

with iDcongnient Information staged hi^ and the congruent information 

staged low (E Inc H/E Con L). 

Coal and oil are two of today's major sources of energy. 
Much of the oil we get from the earth is made into gasoline. 
The gasoline that powers our cars was at one time alive. It 
is m^ie up of tiny creatures that once swam and crawled in 
ancient seas long before humans arrived on earth. The creatures 
were covered by sand and rock. Iftider heat and pressure, they 
turned Into oil. We do not have to mine for oil. We drill 
wells and pump it out of the ground. 

Coal was also formed by pressure, but it must be mined. 
Coal looks like black rock. It is a very important source of 
fuel for making electricity. We need so much coal today that 
we now use two ways of mining it — tixmellng and strip mining. 
In strip mining, huge machines cut away enormous slices of 
earth to get at the coal underneath. In some places, the 
older way of mining, tiamellng Into the earth, is still used. 
Tunneling is a less destructive method of mining. 

2. A text In vhlch the target Information was explicitly stated, 
with tAe Incongruent Information staged low and the congruent Infor- 
mation staged hi^ (E Inc L/E Con H). 

Coal and oil are two of today's major sources of energy. 
Coal must be mined. Coal looks like black rock. It is a very 
Important source of fuel for making electricity. We need so 
mudi coal today that we now use two ways of mining it — tunnel- 
ing and strip mining. In strip mining huge machines cut away 
enormous slices of earth to get at the coal underneath. In 
some places, the older way of mining, tiameling into the earth, 
is still used. Tunneling is a less destructive method of mining. 
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Coal and oil are both found imdarground. Much of che oil 
wa gat froa tha aarch la iiada Into gaaollna. Tha gaaollna that 
povara our cara vaa at ona tlma allva. It la made up of tiny 
craaturaa that onca avaa and cravlad In anclant aaaa long bafora 
huaana arrlvad cn aarth. Thaaa craaturaa vara covarad by aand 
and rock. Undar haat and praaaura thay wara tumad into oil. 
Ht do not hava to mlna for oil. Wa drill valla and pump It 
out of tha growd. 

3. A taxt In vhlch tha targat Information vaa lopllcltly atatad^ 
vlth tha Incongniant Information atagad high and tha congruent infor- 
mation atagad lov (I Inc H/I Con L). 

Coal and oil ara two of today 'a major aourcaa of anargy. 
Much of tha oil va gat from tha aarth la mada Into gaaollna. 
Tha gaaollna that povara our cara la mada up of tiny craaturaa 
that onca avam and cravlad in anclant aaaa long bafora humana 
arrl^/ad on aarth. Thaaa craaturaa %fara covarad oy aand and 
rock. Ihidar haat and praaaura, thay vara tumad into oil. Va 
do not hava to mlna for oil. Wa drill valla and pump it out 
of tha ground. 

Coal vaa alao formad by praaaura, but It muat ba mined. 
Coal looka Ilka black rock. It la a vary Important aourca 
of fual for making alactricity. W« naad ao much coal today 
that va nov uaa tvo vaya of mining it: tuonallng and atrip 
mining. In tha navar vay, huga machlnaa cut avay anormoua 
alieaa of aarth to gat at tha coal undamaath. In aoma placaa, 
tha older vay of mining, tuanallng into tha aarth, la atlll 
uaed. Tianeling la a laaa deatmctiva mtthod of mining. 

4. A taxt in vhlch tha targat Information vaa implicitly atatad, 
vlth tha IncoQgruent information atagad lov and the congruent infor- 
mation atagad hl^ (I Inc L/I Con H). 



Coal and oil ara tvo of today 'a major aourcaa of energy. 
Coal muat be mined. Coal looka Ilka black rock. It la a very 
Important aourca of fual for making electricity. Ue need ao 
much coal today that ve nov uaa tvo vaya of mining it — tuanal- 
lng end atrip mining. In the never vay huge machlnaa cut avay 
anormoua allcea of earth to gat at the coal underneath. In 
aoma placea, the older vay of mining, ttameling Into the earth, 
la atlll uaed. Tunneling la a laaa deatructlve method of mining. 
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Coal and oil are both found underground. Much of the 
oil \m get fros the earth is made Into gaaollne. The gasoline 
that powers our cars is made up of tiny creatures that ot^ce 
svaa sad crawled in ancient seas long before humans arrived 
on earth. These creatures vers covered by sand and rock. Under 
heat and pressure, they turned Into oil. He do not have to 
mine for oil. We drill veils and pump it out of the ground. 

For each text, two questions vere constructed, one concerning 

the congruent target Information and one concerning the incongruent 

target Information. The questions were multiple- choice questions 

with either two or three answer choices: 

Gaaollne was once 

( ) alive 
( ) water 
( ) sand and rock 

Strip mining is 

( ) cutting away the earth with machines 
( ) pumping 

( ) tunneling Into the earth 
In the case of questions with two choices, one choice was judged to 
be more congruent vlth the child's prior knowledge schema for the 
topic while the other choice was judged Incongruent. Thus, for 
congruent target Information the congruent choice was the correct 
answer; for incongruent target Information the Incongruent choice 
was the correct answer. Both answer choices contained words found 
in the text. Whenever possible, three choices were given in order 
to reduce the effects of gt:^sslng. If there was a third choice, it 
was always judged congruent with the child's prior knowledge schema 
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but usually contained words not found In the text. Tlie choices were 
ordered randomly through the use of a random numbers table. The two 
questions were ordered in the same order as the order of the target 
Information in the text. 

Using a table of random numbers, a random order of the four text 
conditions was generated, with the restriction that there were 7 
instances of each text condition within each sequence of 28 and no 
more than 2 Instances of a condition were adjacent. Texts were also 
randomly ordered so that the order of conditions and the insertion of 
a particular text in a particular condition were both random. 

In order to confirm the Judgments about the congruency or incon- 
gruency of the target information with the children's prior knowledge, 
147 students from grades four and seven in the same school were given 
the questions without the texts. The questions were randomly ordered 
and were arranged, six questions per page, with the provision that no 
two questions on the same topic would be adjacent. The pages were 
then arranged in four different random orders with the same provision. 
The children were tested in class groups of about 30. They were given 
the questions In a booklet containing the following Instructions on 
the first page. 

INSTRUCTIONS: 

This booklet contains a number of questions about many 
different subjects. Tou may know the answers to some of the 
questions, but you will certainly not know the answers to all 
of them. 

If you don't know tha answer, we would like you to guess. 
We are interested in finding out which answers children would 
guess to be the right answer. Don't just pick out any answer. 
Think about it and make the best guess you can. 
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Tht txp^rlMHttr did thrtt saaplts with tht chlldrea, informing then 
vh«chtr thtir gutsMs wtrt cBrrtcC or incorrtct. IVo of cht saaples 
had a cornet mamtmr that vaa praauatd to bt incongruant, and one 
had an anavar that waa praauaad to ba coagruant with tha children* a 
prior knovladga. 

Tha children' a anavera to the queationa were acored correct or 
incorrect on the baaia of the texta that they were deaigned to accos* 
peny. Any incoogruent queation that received aore than 30Z correct 
gueaaaa vaa Judged not to be truly incongruent» and the text that 
accoopanled that queation vaa dropped from the analyaia of the grade- 
five and grade-aix reaponaea. Thia reaulted in the removal of 10 
texta leaving a total of 18 texta » 3 of the E Inc H/E Con L type 
and 5 of each of the other three typea. 

Procedure 

Children were teated in claaa groupa of about thirty. They 
received bookie ta that contained each text on a aeparate page. The 
queationa followed the text on the aamt page. Each booklet contained 
the following inatructiona» which were read to the children by the 
experimenter. 

Thia booklet contalna a paaaage on each page. Each 
paaaage ia followed by two queationa. Tou are to read 
each paaaage and mark an X in the parentheaea ( ) in 
front of the beat anawer to each queation. 

Pleaaa aak for help with any word that you cannot 
read» and take aa much time aa you need. 

Let* a turn to the firat aample and do it together. 
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Th« txperlMottr thtn v«ac ov«r two sAaplcs with the children. In 
one of the seaples the target Infometlon wee explicitly eteted 
while In the other It wee laplled. Thle wee pointed out to the 
children. 

All the children flnleUed within the 45-alnute cleee period. 
The aeterlele hed been prepared et e reedeblllty level appropriate 
for the children » and very few children eeked for aeeletaace in 
Identifying worde. Children' e answere were ecored "1" if correct 
or "0" If Incorrect. 

Reeulte 

The rew ecoree for congruent and Incongnaent eubteete were 
eeparately treneforwd into etendard ecoree. The correlation of 
ecoree between the congruent and incongnient eubteete wae .624. 
Rellabllltlee of congruent end Incongnient eubteete, of the total 
teet» and of the difference between congnient end incoogruent ecoree 
are ehcywn In the Table 1. 

Table 1 

Standard Score Rellabllltlee 

Score Reliability 

Incongnient .790 

CoQgnient .662 

Total .836 

Difference .271 

The rellabllltlee of the congruent and incongruent eubteete 
were ueed to compute » for each eubject, an eetiaated true etandard 
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•cort (rtgrtsstd standard acort) for tht congruant quaaclona and 
an aatlaatad Cnia acandard acora for cha Incongruant quaatlona* A 
dlffaranca acora vaa than coapucad for aach aubjact. 

Slnca chUdran with a non-accoModatlng raadlng acracagy 
would ba llkaly to ba aaong cha atudanta with ralatlvaly lov acoraa 
on Cha incoognianc coaparad Co cha congruant lcaM» choaa acudanca 
vlch cha aoac axcraM dlffaranca acoraa vara Idantiflad ao chac 
chay could ba acudlad dlagnoaclcally ac a lacar ciat. 

Bacauaa of cha arrora of aaaauraoanc Involvad In cha dlffaranca 
a. ..ja, chara la a good chanca of a raal dlffaranca only If cha 
obaanrad dlffaranca la qulca larga. In dacldlng hov larga cha 
dlffaranca acora mac ba for cha acudanc Co ba Includad In cha 
group Co ba acudlad dlagnoaclcally, a procadura auggaacad by 
Thomdlka (1973) vaa uaad. A cucoff vaa aougbc auch chac chara 
vould ba ac laaat a 50:50 chanca chac cha Idanclflad acudanca vould 
hava a r»ial dlffaranca In chair raadlng coapzahanaloo of Incongruanc 
and congruwc Inforaaclon. Thomdlka 'a procadura Indlcacad chac 
a dlffaranca of approzlaacaly 1.5 acandard davlaclona bacvaan Incon- 
gruanc and congnianc aubcaf raa vould aanra aa an apprOprlaca 
cucoff » Idanclfylng 4.18Z of cha caacad group. Of chaaa caaaa, 
ahouc half (2.12Z) ahould rapraaanc chanca occurranca and half 
(2.06Z) ahould rapraaanc raal dlffarancaa (or» In Thomdlka* a 
carWyCha bacclng odda vould ba 206:212, or abouc 1:1). 

Thoaa chlldran vhoaa dlffaranca acoraa vara ac laaac 1.5 
acandard davlaclona abova or baldv cha Man dlffaranca acora 
vara aalaccad for furthar analyala. Tbara vara 13 aubjacca vlth 
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high poaltlv* dlff*f«nc* acorea, I.e., thalr lncongru«nt acore waa 
■uch lowar chan thalr congniwit acora. Thia vaa cha group of Intaraat. 
Thla group had a aaan dlffaranca of 13.39 with a aeandard devlatloo 
of 2.65. Oa cha acracnlng eaac, thalr raw acora aaan total correct 
waa 21.38 with a S.D. of 3.65. The lowaat acora waa 15.76 and the 
hlghaat 28.76. 

There were alao eight aubjecta with high negative difference 
acorea. Thla group had a oMan difference acore of -11.30 with a 
atandard devlatloo of .77. WhUe thla high negative difference group 
ahowed leaa variability than the high poaltlve dlfferance group with 
regard to their difference acorea. In every other rcapect they were 
a Midi aore varied group than the high poaltlve difference group. 
They had a higher Man total correct (X - 26.1*) but the atandard 
'^•^*tion of the total for thla group waa aora than twice aa large 
(SD - 7.95) aa that of the hl^ poaltlva difference group (SD - 3.65). 
The range of total acorea Is another Indicatioa of cha aztraaa vari- 
ability of thia nagative difference group. The lowaat total acore 
waa 11.76 and the hl^eat 34.76. 

Haana and atandard daviatioDa of IQ acorea froa die Otia-Lennon 
Mental Ability Teat, EUaantary Uvel II, fora J, are ahown in Table 2. 
Again the aaan of the high negative difference group waa all^tly 
hi^ar, and thia tl^ia the atandard deviation of thla group waa alaoat / 
three tlaea greater than that of the high poaltlve difference group. 
NCE acorea (noraallxed atandard acorea with a aaan of iO and 
♦ . 

r 
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S.D. of 21.06) » froa UveU E and F» Form 2» of Cht SRA Achievement 
•erlee (Science Reeeerch AeeocUtee, 1978) were evellable for the 
children Involved in the study. The scores of the two groups under 
discussion ere also suMarlxed In Table 2. 

Table 2 

Hean IQ and Achievement Scores of Children 
vith Larte Coatrmnt-Incootruent Differences 

Hiah Positive Group Hirii Negative Group 

Mean SD Mean SD 

Otis-Unnon IQ 101.08 6.60 110.57 19.10 

SRA Scores 



Coapoalc* 


44.77 


5.54 


61.00 


26.97 


Vocabulary 


51.46 


15.87 


53.63 


17.83 


Coaprahaaaloa 


40.69 


9.48 


61.38 


20.89 


Total laadlag 


45.23 


10.13 


58.50 


20.44 


Math Concapta 


50.84 


8.47 


64.50 


25.63 


Math Problaaa 


51.69 


12.71 


^ 60.00 


21.47 


Math Total 


48.62 > 


7.27 


63.00 


26.93 


Uaaga 


41.15 


10.22 


57.63 


25.59 


Spalllng 


35.23 


15.92 


46.00 


22.92 



Qa. every SR/^ subtest the mean of the. hl^. negative 
diffe^rence iJrojip Is hJ^er than that oi the high positive 
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difference group. However, the scenderd devlatlone of Che hl^ 
negative difference group ere also extremely high, an Indication of 
the wide range of ability In this group. One subteat, vocabulary, la 
an exception to thla pattern. On thla aubteat, the meana of the two 
groupa, aa well aa the atandard devlatlona, are quite almllar. Becauae 
of thla and the wide difference between the two groupa In performance 
on the coaprehenalon aubteat, both groupa have dlfferencea between 
their vocabulary and comprehenalon acorea. The high poaltlve dif- 
ference group haa a mean vocabulary acore higher than their mean com- 
prehenalon acore, while the high negative difference group haa a mean 
comprehenalon acore greater than their mean vocabulary acore. The 
very high atandard deviation of comprehenalon acore for the high 
negative difference group (SD - 20.89) auggeata that for the high 
negative difference group » the difference between comprehenalon and 
vocabulary la not very conalatent acroaa aubjecta. In fact, thla la 
true. Of the eight aubjecta In the high negative difference group, 
only three had comprehenalon acorea more than 10 polnta higher than 
their vocabulary acorea. (However, one of theae aubjecta had a compre- 
henalon acore 3A polnta^hlgher than hla vocabulary acore.) In addition, 
one atd)Ject In thla group had a aubatantlal difference In the opposite 
direction. I.e., hla vocabulary acore waa 14 polnta higher than his 
comprehenalon acore. 

In the hl^ poaltlve differente group, on the other hand, while 
the size of the difference between the vocabulary and comprehenalon 
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•cortt varltd» avtry •ubject but ont had a vocabulary score greater 
than hla/htr coeprehenaloa score* The one exception had a compre- 
hensloQ score only six points higher than his vocabulary score. 

Discussion 

The low reliability of the difference scores (r - .271) Indicates 
that the difference scores have a large error component. Indeed » the 
eztreae variability and saall site of the high negative difference group 
suggest that these negative differences are nost likely due to chance 
factors. However, the hlg^ positive difference group was larger and 
far less variable on Just about every factor than the high negative 
difference group. It is possible » therefore » that a major part of the 
true variance of the difference score Is contributed by'^the scores 
of the children In the high positive difference group. These children 
are alike In several other ways, and many of them may consistently 
have special difficulty with infoogruent Information In written text. 

The children in this hl^ positive difference group were all of 
average intelligence. The mean IQ of this group was 101, and the 
lowest IQ score of any child in the group was 90. It had been hypo* 
theeixed that children prone to the use of a non-accommodating strategy 
of overreliance on prior knowledge would score at least in the average 
range on the VISC-R» since the use of such a strategy would serve 
them well on an IQ test that measures what an Individual has already 
learned. The fact that this hl^ positive difference group had IQ*8 
la the average range on an IQ test (Otls-Lennon Mental Ability Test) 
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which Included Che burden of reeding che ceec (a factor not found 
In the WISC-R) glvee further support to this hypothesis. 

Croaer (1970) suggested the existence of e group of poor readers 
who have special difficulty with co]q)rehenslon of connected text 
rather than word recognition difficulties. He Indicated that such 
a group would be characterized by vocabulary scores that were higher 
than their conprehenslcxi scores. The high positive difference group 
on this study appeared similar to this group described by Cromr, 
since their vocabulary scores are higher than the cosprebenslon 
scores. Overrellance on prior knowledge may be a characteristic 
of children whose vocabulary scores Indicate a good background of 
knowledge and whose conprehensloo scores indicate difficulty In 
understanding written text. 

The results of this study suggest that the InstruMnt developed 
Is capable of Identifying children who nl^t be considered to use 
a non-aeconodatlng strategy since they find Inforsatlon that Is 
InccQgruent with their prior knowledge ouch aore difficult to process. 
The fact that the standardized test scores of the children fall within 
the average range suggests that this type of non-accoaoiodatlng strategy 
may characterize low-average rather than poor readers. 

Further investigation Is needed before placing any degree of 
confidence In these children's use of a non*accomnodatlng strategy. 
Performance on one task does not provide sufficient evidence for use 
of a strategy. Moreover, the minimal reliabilities of the congruent 
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subtest ud of cht difference ecore suggest the need for revision of 
the screening Instniaent. As e first step, however, the results of 
this study suggest thet further Investigetion is verrsnted. 

Experlaent II 

An independent study esploylng the ssae texts end a different 
experiaentel design ves elso carried out to Invest igete the effect of 
congruency of Inforaetion on the coq>rehension of aiddle-grede chil- 
dren end to see if the effect of congruency ves related to degree of 
expllcitness or level of staging. 

Method 

Subjects . The subjects were 145 students in the fourth end 
seventh grades of the sane suburban parochial school used in the 
first study. These vere the seas subjects who had ansvered the 
questions without the texts as a check on the congruency of the 
target inforsetioQ. This study was conducted sore than a nonth 
later in order to reduce any connection of the two testings in the 
alnds of the students. 

Materials . The aeterlals for this study consisted, of four 
versions of the 18 texts used in the first study. Two texts were 
added for a total of 20. One of the added texts had been used as 
a saaple in the first study. The other had an inccmgruent question 
answered correctly by only 35Z of the respondents to the questionnaire, 
so the criterion was modified to permit inclusion of this text. 
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Dtslgn, This study us«d a mixad facCorlal dsslgn. Degree of 
explicitness end level of %t^giXL% were betveen- subject f eccors, end 
degree of congruency ves e vlthln-subject factor. There vere four 
different subject groups, eech group receiving ell the texts In one 
condition. The text conditions vere rotated for distribution to eech 
clees group. The conditions end resulting nunber of subjects In eech 
condition ere listed In Table 3, 

Table 3 

Hmfcer of Subjects In each Text Condition 

Condition Grade Nuaber of Subjects 

E Inc H/E Con L 4 18 

7 16 

E Inc L/E Con H 4 19 

7 17 

I Inc H/I Con L 4 21 

7 16 

I Inc L/I Con H 4 20 

7 18 

Procedures . The procedures for adalnlstratlon and scoring vere the 

saae ae those used In the Experlaent I. 

Results 

Kuder-Rlchardeon Formula 20 reliabilities for the tvo grades 
coeiblned end for eech grade separately are shovn. Results are listed 
in the Teble 4. The correlation betveen the Incongruent and Congruent 
scales vas .702 for both grades conblned, .621 for Grade 4, and .683 
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for Grad* 7. It can b« aean that a problaa with tha rallabillty of 
tha conimant acala occtirrad In tha fourth grada. Otharvlie, the 
raliabllitlaa vara qulta accaptabla. 

Tabla 4 
KR-20 Taat Raliabllitlaa 



Scala Grade Rallabillty 

Total Coidilnad .870 

4 .816 

7 .871 

Conimant Cortlnad . 715 

4 .581 

7. . 726 

Inconin-ant Co^lnad .825 

4 .780 

7 .824 



Slnca It waa poaalbla that tha affacta mlffxt dlffar according 
to grada, aaparata ANOVA'a vara coaputad for aach grada. In fourth 
grada, thara was a aaln affact for laval of coagniancy F(l,74) • 
42.49, p<.001). CoDgniant InforMtlon 12.474} was aaslar 
than Incoognianc Inforaatlon (T- 10.013) In all conditions. Thara 
waa no algplflcant aain affect fot condition, but there was a aignlfl- 
cant coogruancy by azpllcltneaa Interaction. Table 5 auggeata the 
nature of this Interaction. 
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Table 5 



Subscalt 


Mnana and Standard 


Devlationa for 


Four 




Condltlona In Grada Four 




Conillt Ion 


Scale 


Mean 


SD 


E Inc H/E Con L 


Cong man t 


13.556 


3.222 




Incongniant 


12.278 


5.686 


E Inc L/E Coo H 


Congruent 


12.158 


3.563 




Incongniant 


10.263 


3.509 


I Inc H/I Coo L 


Congruent 


11. 714 


2.986 




Incongruent 


9.381 


2.636 


I Inc L/I Con H 


Congruent 


12.600 


2.742 




Incongruent 


8.400 


4.321 



Iht wan congruent Infoniatlon score did not differ greetly ecroee the 
four ccndltlone, bui Incongruent Infonatlon vee eeeler to conpre* 
hend In eoae conditions then others. When the four groups were coifr- 
blned Into two groups— sn explicit and en lapllclt group—the nature 
of the Interaction vaa aade clearer. There was again a significant 
mmiix effect for degree of congruence (P(l,76) - 41.37, p^.OOl) and 
also a significant aaln effect for degree of expllcltness (F(l,76) 
- 4.13, p - .05) and a significant Interaction (F(l,76) - 4.81, p<.05) 
between coogruency and expllcltness. 

Table 6 Indicates that explicit Infomatlon was easier overall, 
but this was prlMrlly due to the fact that incongruent information was 
easier vhen it was stated explicitly. 
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Table 6 



Htms for Explicit and laplicit Coaditlont 



CoDditioo 



Cootnitat ^ 



InconErwat 



Total 



Explicit 
Implicit 



12.838 
11.243 



12.146 
8.902 



12.041 
10.524 



In suHury, In Grade 4, congruaat information was easier than 
incongnient information In all conditions. Hov congruent information 
was presented did not make a difference, but the manner in vhich incon- 
gnient information was presented did make a difference. Incongruent 
information vas easier ulien presented explicitly. Level of staging 
made no difference. 

In the seventh grade ANOVA» there was a significant main effect 
for degree of congruency (F(l»63) - 32.19, p^.OOl). Congruent Infor- 
mation (f ■ 15.597) vas again easier than incongruent Information 
(X - 13.313) in all conditions. In this grade, there vas a significant 
main effect for condition (F(3,363) « 3.88, p « .01) but no significant 
Interaction. Thus* die conditions affected ability to process both 
congruent and Incongruent Information. Table 7 presents the congruent 
and Incongruent means In the four different text conditions. 



Table 7 



Congruent and Incongruent Means In Different Text Conditions 



Condition 



Congruent 



Incongruent 



E Inc H/E Con L 
E Inc L/E Con H 
I lac H/I Con L 
I Inc L/I Con H 



16.688 

17.353 
13.687 
14.667 



14.750 
14.294 
11.250 
12.944 



ERIC 
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Slaplt •peciflc coaparlsons shoirtd a •Ignlflcant main effect for level 
of expllcltneee (F(l,65) - 10.36, p<.01) but qo ilgnlflcent effect 
for level of steglng. In Grede 7, therefore, congruent InfoiTBatlon 
wee tester then Incongruent Informetlon in ell condltione end both 
typee of Ihformetloa were eeeler vhen they were preeented explicitly. 

Diecueeion 

The finding thet th^ Incongruent informetion wee aore difficult 
for both grede levele cennot be interpreted with confidence, elnce 
there ie no eeeurence thet the conetructed aeteriele ere repreeentetive 
enplee of congruent end Incongruent Inforaetion, which ere domelne 
thet very fro« Individuel to individuel. Nevertheleee, the incongruent 
iBfonution wee preeented einply end cleerly, end the reletive diffi- 
culty of thie Inforaetion ie in keeping with the hypotheele thet Incon- 
gruent :ln£or«etion ie aore difficult to proceee ee e reeult of prior 
knoi/iedge sources being in conflict with eourcee in the text. 

In keeping with acrlier work, the present etudy conf iratd thet 
explicit Inforaetion is gwierelly aore likely to be used than ie iapllcit 
Inforaetion. The Interection between explicitneee end congruency et 
the fourth grede level Indlcetee, however, thet en explicit eteteaent 
of new Inforaetion Is perticulerly helpful when incongruent Infoinetion 
ttuet be proceeeed. Apperently by the tlae they reach the level of 
eeventh grede, aoet children heve leemed to note end eccoaaodete to 
new Inforaetion In the text thet la incongruent with their prior knowledge 
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•v«n vhto that Informatloo la oaly i^>llcltly statad. Incongruaat 
Inforaatloa and iapllclt Infonatloo rtaala ralatlvtly difficult to 
uaa, but thtrt la no apaclal difficulty about Incoogruaut Inforaatloo 
that la oQly lapllclt. 

If 

lha finding in tha aacond atudy that incongruant infonatlon vaa 
aora difficult than congniant infonatioo raiaad tha poaalbillty that 
larga diffarancaa batvaan congniant and incongruant acoraa found in 
tha flrat atudy could ba azplalnad by aaying that tha ncn-accow>datlng 
chlldran aiaply failad tha aora difficult itaaa. Hovavar, an analyala 
baaad on tha difficulty layal of tha congruant and incongruant quaatlona 
alaaad by tha 13 non-accoModating chlldran auggaata that thla i? an 
untanabla axplanatlon. Aa can ba aaan in Tabla 8, chlldran In tha non* 
accoaaodating group alaaad incongrutnt Itaaa that vara ganarally aaalar 
than tha congniant itaaa thay alaaad* evan thou^ incongruant itaaa 
vara hardar ovarall. 

Tabla 8 

Maan Difficulty La^ala of Contmant and Incontruant Itaaa 
(Baaad on all Sth and 6th grada atudanta 

Conaruant Inconaruant 
All itaM .71 .66 

Itaaa alaaad by non-accoaaodatlng chlldran .60 .62 
Hhao tha itaaa *alaaad by thaaa chlldran vara nalyaad furthar, it 
appaarad that tha laval of azplicltnaaa and laval of ataging of 
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IncongrMat inforsacloQ alghc bt la ct race lag vlch Itvtl of coogruftncy 
CO afftct tht coaprtlMMloii of tht incongnmc InforaatloQ. Although 
IncoQgnitnt ittM such harder than congnisnt Ittw overall for 
th«st chlldrta, Incoogruttnt IttM Mrt mrmn sort difficult vhta 
lapllcitly stattd and atagad low. (Sat Tablt 9.) Thua, tha aaaa 
factora that gtnarally affact slddla-grada chlldran affect the non- 
accoModatlng children. 

Table 9 

Hean Difficulty of Zncongnient Iteaa for all Fifth and Sixth 
Grade Children and for Hon*AccoM»datlnt Chlldran 

CoDdition All ChUdMP Moo-AccoMCHUtln« Chlldran 

Bxpllclt .78 .42 

Illicit .56 .25 

Scaftd Hish .68 .35 

Scat«<i Low .62 .29 

The evidence that Incongruent Information la sort difficult for 
■iddle grade children to proceaa than congruent Informtlon auggeata 
that thia factor ahould be taken into conalderatlon when aaklng Judg- 
aanta about the difficulty level of testa preeented to theee children. 
The fact that incongruent inforaatlon not explicitly atated la par- 
ticularly difficult auggeata the need to hl^ll^t the Incongruent 
Infornatlon In order to counteract for thla difficulty, eapeclally 
for the children ifho ahow greater difficulty *lci thla area. It haa 
been auggeated that \ellance on prior Inovledge miat be balanced by 
attention to orthographic and llngulatlc cuea, (Stanovlch, 1980). 
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Tht Himtr la vhlch thtM chlldnn proctss linguistic cuts «nd MChods 
of training thmm to ch«ngt chtlr Miyicr of proctsslng an artaa for 
furchar invaaclgaclOD. 
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